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ASME RST COLLEGE, 

The above is a vorthwestern view of 
the Amherst College buildings, which are 
four in number, constructed of brick. 
Three are occupied by students; the one 
surmounted with a tower is occupied asa 
chapel, library, and for lecture rooms. 
These buildings stand on a commanding 
eminence, and overlook the valley of the 
Connecticut to a great extent. ‘ This 
institution was established in 1821. Its 
resources will comparatively limited at 
first, and its siccess, by some, considered 
doubtful; but it is now in a highly pros- 
perous state. It has a fund of $50,000, 
made up of the contributions of individ- 
uals. This fund is under the direction of 


” five trustees, chosen by the subscribers ; 


and the interest is annually appropriated 


‘towards the support of the college. 


There are seven or eight professors, in- 
cluding the president, three or four tu- 
tors, besides other officers; and from 150 
to 200 students. 'The yearly expenses of 
a student are from 90 to 118 dollars, in- 
cluding college bills and board. There 
are three vacations per annum; the first 
for four weeks from commencement, 
which takes place the fourth Wednesday 
in August, the second for six weeks from 
the fourth Wednesday in December, the 
third for three weeks from the third 
Wednesday in May. The number of 
volumes in the library is 7000 and up- 
wards, and the terms of admission, and 
the courses of study, are similar to those 
of Yale College, Conn. The numerous 
difficulties which Amherst College en- 
countered in its infancy are fresh in the 
recollection of many persons, as well as 
the violent opposition which was raised 
against the application of the trustees for 
a charter from the general court.” 


Great improvements have recently been made 
on the grounds around the College buildings, 
which reflect much credit on the liberality and 
taste of those who effected them. 





NARRATIVE. 








THE SWEDISH NURSE-MAID. 

In 1819, I was in Sweden, and wanted 
to hire a nurse-maid to take to St. Peters- 
burgh. Among those that offered them- 
selves, was a tall, fine-looking young 
woman, perfectly clean in her person, and 
of a very lively temper. 

Louisa Soderberg was a Swede, and 
spoke Swedish and German. Her dispo- 
sition was remarkably good. She wasso 
well able to do what was required in her 
situation, that we were quite satisfied with 
her, as far as her work was concerned. 
But it was easy to see that Louisa was 
altogether without religion. She had 
never possessed a Bible, nor ever heard 
a chapter read, except when she had 
gone to church, which was but seldom. 
Though born in a Christian land, she was 
as ignorant of God’s word as a heathen. 
And, what was worse, she had the habit 
of taking ge name of God in vain, and of 
crying out, ‘*O Jesus!” upon every tri- 
fling occasion, whenever she was sur- 


But, finding it difficult to say all I wished 
to say in a fureign language, | asked her, 
‘** Louisa, do you wish to learn our lJan- 
guage? If you like, I will teach you.” 
The girl was delighted at the thought of 
learning English ; and, without delay, we 
began our first lesson in the spelling- 
book. She made rapid progress, for her 
heert was in it; andin about four months 
she could read the Gospels with ease, 
anc understood many things that I said 
to her. Now I thought it was time to 
begin more fully to explain to her the 
meaning of certain portions of Scripture, 
as she read them; such as, what it is to 
be ** born again ;” what is meant by ‘“ re- 
pentance toward God, and faith toward 
cur Lord Jesus Christ;’’ also about sin; 
and the great atoning work of Christ; 
and the way for a sinner to be made just 
vith God and fit for heaven. Sometimes 
I spoke to her on one of these subjects 
gnd sometimes on another, as the Lord 
enabled me. Besides, I now and then 
put a question to her, such as ‘* Do you, 
Louisay feel yourself to be a sinner?” 


prised, or pleased, or alarmed at any|“Do you believe on the Lord Jesus 
thing. wt?" and soon. But I soon perceiv: 


Those who truly fear the Lord ar 
much grieved and wounded in spirit, when 
they hear these sacred names — 
Our ears were shocked, and our hear 
filled with sorrow and pity, for our poor 
unconverted servant. I say unconverted; 
do you know what that means? It means 
that her heart was not right with God; 
that it needed to be turned, changed, 
made new by the Holy Spirit. Every 
body has a heart either converted or un- 
converted. In what state is yours? Is 
it like Louisa’s at the time I speak of? 
Then hear a little more about her history. 

One morning (it was the day after she 
came to live with us) I said to her, ‘* Lou- 
isa, do you know that God has com- 
manded us, saying, * Thou shalt not take 
the name of the Lord thy God in vain,’ 
and yet you are sinning in that way from 
morning to night. It quite pains your 
master and me to hear you.” ‘Does it 
ma’am ?”’ she replied, ‘*Oh then I must 
leave it off. I suppose it is a habit with 
me; and [ never thought about it, wheth- 
er it was right or wrong.” I opened the 
German Bible, and showed her the com- 
mandment, Exod. xx. 7. ‘There,’ said 
I, ‘‘read it; can anything be plainer?” 
‘*So indeed it is,” she replied, ‘ plain 
enough; but no one ever told me of it 
before; sol never thought there was any 
harm in it. However,” continued she, 
with a smiling countenance, “If you, 
ma’am, will check me whenever I forget, 
I will soon cure myself of this bad habit.” 
In one fortnight, from no higher motive 
than to please her master and mistress, 
she had entirely laid aside the sinful use 
of her Maker’s and Redeemer’s name in 
common conversation. Louisa did not 
seek Divine grace at this time, for she 
was living “without God in the world ;” 
but surely her conduct, in the above in- 
stance, may put to shame those vain ex- 
cuses of inability (that is, of not being 
able to do right) by which people often 
try to shelter themselves from blame. 

I now began to teach our Louisa the 
first principles of the doctrine of Christ. 


, that she did not likethis. She would 
hive had me to let her go on reading, 
without explaining or asking her any 
‘question; for she did not like to have her 
conscience disturbed. In short, she dis- 
played such a growing dislike to be 
spoken to about the salvation of her soul, 
that she would rather give up her reading 
lesson, (fond as she was of learning Eng- 
lish,) than suffer any text to be applied to 
her own state and character. 

The enmity of Louisa’s heart against 
the truth seemed to increase from day to 
day. She could now understand our 
family prayers, and the reading of the 
Holy Scriptures, night and morning, at 
which she was always present. But the 
more she knew of the gospel of God our 
Saviour, the more she resisted the light, 
and hated the humbling doctrines of the 
cross. I was greatly discouraged, and 
ready to give up all hope of seeing the 
heart of my child’s maid turned to the 
Lord. For a time my efforts for the 
good of her soul relaxed. But the good 
providence and abounding grace of God 
did not suffer things to continue thus. I 
was laid upon a bed of sickness; and 
Louisa became my kind, attentive nurse. 
Again I travailed in spirit for the salva- 
tion of her soul; and resolved, by the 
help of God, further to use every method 
that I could devise for her conviction and 
conversion. 

In the mean time, as I was slowly re- 
covering, there began to be much talk 
about a good German preacher, named 
Gossner, who was publishing the glad ti- 
dings of redemption through the blood of 
Christ in a very powerful manner, to the 
awakening of hundreds upon hundreds in 
the city of St. Persburgh. This news re- 
jeiced me, and revived my hopes con- 
cerning Louisa. Accordingly, as soon as 
I was able to go out, I confided my child 
to a friend’s care, and took Louisa with 
me to the large chapel where Gossner. 
was expected to preach. I was not dis- 
appointed in the sermon; it was sound 








and faithful; and full of Scripture truths, 





put in such a way as to strike home to 
the conscience. On coming out, I turn- 
ed to Lonisa and said, ‘* Well, what do 
you think of that sermon?” ‘I never 
heard such a sermon in my life,” she re- 
plied, with a look expressing deep in- 
ward feeling, ‘and I hope I shall never 
hear the like again. It went through and 
through me like a knife. I should soon 
be in my grave if I were to hear such 
preaching as that.” 

It seemed clear to me, that “* the Word 
of God” had proved ‘ quick and power- 
ful, and sharper than any two-edged 
sword,” in the heart of this young wo- 
man, “ piercing,” as saith the Scripture, 
‘even to the dividing asunder of soul and 
spirit, and of the joints and marrow.” I 
knew that he who had wounded is able 
also to heal; and I inwardly prayed that 
this soreness of mind might Jead our 
Louisa to apply for help to Him who has 
said, ** The whole need not a physician, 
but they that are sick.” ‘1 am glad,” 
said I, “that you have felt so deeply. 
That which you have been hearing is the 
word of God; and when God speaks to 
us, we-ought-to feel.” 

They who never tremble at God’s 
word, who never weep on account of sin, 
and who uever feel their need of a Sa- 
viour, cannot possibly enjoy the gladness 
of heart which flows from the Divine fa- 
vor. The time will come, however, when 
you must feel—when you will be made to 
feel—and what will you then feel? Not 
the short pain which Louisa felt when the 
Spirit of God pierced her “through and 
through” with a sense of her sin and 
danger, that she might flee to “‘ the blood 
of sprinkling ” for pardon and for peace. 

The evil one does not easily let go his 
prey ; and he struggled hard to keep his 
hold of poor Louisa. She was greatly 
shaken in spirit by her inward convic- 
tions; yet still she tried to sing, and to 
be as merry as ever. But she could not 
throw off the solemn impressions, which 
every fresh thought of the sermon reviv- 
ed in her soul, and which threw a sad and 
anxious cloud over her features. 

Another week rolled round, and again 
I bid Louisa get ready to accompany me 
to Gossner’r Chapel. 

And now the effect of the truth upon 
her mind became apparent. She read 
her Bible diligently, and frequently came 
to me for explanation of what she did not 
understand. When a public holiday came 
round, instead of dressing herself out, as 
before, to go to the summer gardens, or, 
other places of concourse, to see and be 
seen, she would ask leave to go to pub- 
lic worship; or, if Divine service was not 
observed on that day, she would stay 
quietly at home, singing hymns and at- 
tending to her daily business. Her mind 
was now enlightened to perceive how a 
sinner can be just with God. She saw, 
that by the deeds of the law she could not 
be justified ; for it was when she compar- 
ed herself with the holy law of God, that 
she felt her sinfulness, and her need of a 
free and full pardon, through the grace 
that is in Christ Jesus. She was enabled 


to believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
to lay hold on his righteousness for her 
justification. 


And oh, how sweet she 
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found that gospel which reveals the love 
of God in the gift of hisdear Son! From 
that time, she bound the promises to her 
heart, and lived upon them as her meat 
and her drink ; and the precepts were no 
less esteemed by her; for she loved holi- 
ness, and sought in all things to be con- 
formed to the will of God. 

A year and a half passed away, and 
during that time Louisa was growing in 
grace and in the knowledge of her God 
and Saviour. 

In the interval she went to reside with 
another family. Soon after, Louisa 
caught a severe cold, accompanied with 
a cough, which continued with great ob- 
stinacy for many months. Her kind mas- 
ter used every possible means for her 
restoration to health. She was nursed 
with the utmost care; but one sad symp- 
tom followed another, till cough, pain in 
the chest, and nightly perspirations began 
visibly to waste her strength. When, 
however, the cold weather set in again, 
and she returned to town, she soon grew 
worse than before, and I judged, from 
her bodily suffering, that she was not 
long for this world. 

The willing spirit of Louisa had not 
long to wait for dismission from its wast- 
ing tabernacle. A message was sent to 
me, that she was worse and confined to 
her bed. I went to her without delay. 
She did not appear to be very near her 
end; but on my entering her room she 
said, ‘I have been longing for you to 
come. I am going fast. Do not leave 
me. I wish to die in your arms.” I sat 
down by her bed-side, and promised to 
remain with her. Asif to chain me to 
to her side, she said, ‘“* Put your arm un- 
der my pillow; let me feel it there.” I 
did so; and began to speak to her of the 
glorious change that was approaching, 
and of the blessedness of being for ever 
with the Lord. Her mind was chiefly 
occupied about the Saviour’s justifying 
righteousness; and she quoted with great 
feeling, the words, ‘‘ he hath clothed me 
with the garments of salvation, he hath 
covered me with the robe of righteous- 
ness.”” She told me that on the day pre- 
vious her beloved Pastor, Gossner, had 
been to see her, and had prayed with 
her. She derived much consolation from 
the sweet words of Holy Scripture that 
he had brought to her remembrance, and 
blessed God for having cast her lot among 
those who cared for her soul. She spoke 
particularly of the Christian kindness of 
her dear master; and just as she was 
faintly laboring to tell me of his unwea- 
ried care, he came into the room to in- 
quire how she was. Observing her 
breathing much oppressed, he said to her, 
**Ah, Louisa, what would you now do 
without Christ? It is hard work to die, 
even amid the hopes and comforts of the 
gospel ;” and then, with a view to ascer- 
tain the nature of her experience, and 
the strength of her confidence in God, he 
added, “Is it not hard to die?” ** Hard 
to die!” she replied, with something like 
surprise at the question, “Ohno! my 
Saviour is so near! there is nothing hard 
while he is with me.” And as she said 
this, her eye assumed an expression of 
holy triumph, that showed how complete- 
ly she was raised above the fears and 
pains of nature. What a victory! It 
was a privilege to behold the scene, and 
to hear such a dying testimony. Read- 
er, will you be able to triumph thus! 
How are you living? Tell me that, and 
I shall be able to tell you how it is likely 
to be with youin yourdying hour. Who- 
ever thou art, | beseech thee, “ Prepare 
to meet thy God’;” for death will come 
to thee as surely as it came to Louisa. 
May it find thee, as she was, ready to de- 
part and be with Christ.—Epis. Recorder. 
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THE HAPPY CHILD. 
BY HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
‘Papa,’ said Edward Thompson to his 
father, ‘you don’t know what beautiful 
things James Robertson has, of all 
kinds.’ 





‘O yes,’ said little Robert, ‘when we 
were there yesterday, he took us up into 
a little room that was all full of playthings 
just like a toy-shop.’ 

‘He had little guns, and two drums, 
and a trumpet and a fife,’ said Edward, 
‘and one of the drums was a real one, 
papa, such as men play on.’ 

‘And, papa, he had rail-road cars, with 
a little rdil-road for them to go on, and 
steam-engine and all,’ said Robert. 

‘And a whole company of wooden sol- 
diers,’ said Edward. 

‘And all sorts of blocks to build houses,’ 
said Robert. 

‘And besides, papa,’ said Edward, ‘he 
has areal live pony to ride on; sucha 
funny little fellow you never saw, and he 
has such a pretty little riding stick, anda 
splendid saddle and bridle.’ 

‘Really,’ said their father, ‘you make 
out quite a list of possessions.’ 

‘O, but, papa, we have not told you 
half; he has a beautiful flower garden, 
and a gardener to cultivate it for him, so 
that he don’t have to take any trouble 
with it, and he can do any thing with the 
flowers he chooses.’ 

‘O! and papa, he has rabbits, and a 
beautiful gray squirrel, with a cage fixed 
so nicely; and the squirrel plays so many 
droll tricks; and he has a parrot that can 
talk and Jaugh, and call his name, and 
say a great many funny things.’ 

‘Well,’ said their father, ‘I suppose 
you think that James is a very happy 
boy?’ 

‘0 yes, indeed, papa, how can he help 
being happy?’ said both boys; ‘besides, 
his mamma, he says, lets him do very 
much as he likes about every thing.’ 

‘Indeed,’ said their father; ‘and was 
he so very happy all day when+you were 
there?’ 

‘Why, no, not all day,’ said Edward, 
‘but then there was a reason for it;’ jor 
in the morning we had plannéd to go cut 
to the lake to fish, and it rainedy and it 
made James feel rather cross, I suppose.’ 

‘But,’ said his father, ‘I should 
thought, by your account, that there we 
things enough in the house to hive 
amused you all.’ 

‘But James said he was so used to all 
those things that he did not want to play 
with them,’ said Robert: ‘he called some 
of the prettiest things that he had ‘ugly 
old things,’ and said he hated the sight of 
them.’ 

‘Well,’ said the father, ‘I suppose if 
the truth was known, James is not to be 
so much envied after all. I have been a 
week at atime at his father’s house, and 
I have thought that a more uncomfortable, 
unhappy tempered little fellow, [ never 
saw.’ 

‘Well, that is strange,’ said Edward. 
‘I am sure I would be happy if I was in 
his place.’ 

‘I am afraid you would not,’ said his 
father, ‘for I believe it is having so many 
things that makes him unhappy.’ 

‘Having so many things, papa?’ said 
both boys. 

‘Yes, my sons; but I will explain this 
more to you hereafter. As you are going 
to have a ride with me, I think I will take 
you over to see a little boy who is a very 
happy boy, as I think, said their father.’ 

[To be Continued.) 











BENEVOLENCE. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE TRUE WAY TO BE HAPPY. 
It was a bright afternoon in June, when 
Emma W. after having filled a basket 
with provision, started for the house of a 
poor sick girl, who lived about a mile 
distant from her own home. She had not 
| gone far before she met Harriet S. when 
the following conversation took place be- 
tween them. 

H. “Good afternoon, Emma, I am 
glad to meet you, for I was on my way to 
invite you to go strawberrying this after- 
noon. Jane T. Mary H. and Lucy M. 
are going, and we only want you to make 
our party complete.” 

E. “Thank you, Harriet. 








I should 


















be very happy to go, but am going in an- 
other direction. You know poor Betsy 
Stratton is dying in a consumption, and 
she has no one but her mother, an old in- 
firm woman, to take care of her, so I go 
every Wednesday afternoon to sit with 
her, and [ can’t neglect her to-day, she 
would be so disappointed.” 

H. *“* Well, I declare Emma, that is 
foolish enough in you, to spend the only 
leisure afternoon you have through the 
week, in that old hovel, such alovely day 
as this too, when you might enjoy your- 
selfso well. Do just for once give up 
your visit to Betsy, and go with us.” 

E. “No, dear Harriet, I never should 
forgive myself if I were so selfish. If 
you only knew how happy Betsy looks 
when I am with her, you would not ask 
me. I would rather never see another 
strawberry, than to disappoint her so; be- 
side, poor girl, she has not long to live. 
Dr. S. says, she fails very fast.” 

H. * Well, good bye then, since I can- 
not persuade you to go, I think you will 
be sorry though, when you hear what a 
good time we have.” 

E. “Oh no, Harriet, we are never 
sorry in making others happy, even 
though we were obliged to deny ourselves 
to do so; but good bye, and a pleasant 
afternoon to you. I only hope you may 
be as happy as I shall.” 

So with this kind wish they parted, and 
now we will see who will spend the hap- 
piest afternoon. Emma, who sought her 
happiness in that of others, or Harriet 
who cared for self alone. We will first 
take a look at Emma in the old hovel, as 
Harriet called it. There sits Betsy in 
the great easy chair, while Emma is 
reading to her. The pale face of the in- 
valid is lit up with a smile, while she lis- 
tens to the low sweet voice of the reader, 
and her heart is filled with gratitude to 
the kind little girl, who is willing to for- 
sake her playmate to relieve the loneli- 
ness of a poor sick girl like herself. Em- 
ma sat with Betsy the whole afternoon, 
nticipating every wish, and devising 
plans to make her comfortable, and she 
felt herself amply paid, when she saw how 
rateful and happy the poor girl looked, 
nd when she heard her exclaim again 
and again, ‘‘ dear, dear Emma, how kind 
you are. What should Ido without you? 
God will reward you, indeed he will, for 
your goodness to me.” 

It was quite late in the evening when 
Emma parted with the invalid, and when 
she arrived'at home, after receiving an ap- 
proving kiss from her mother, she retired 
to bed, feeling thankful, that she had been 
the means of consoling the poor sufferer, 
who looked to her for happiness. She 
arose very early in the morning refresh- 
ed by her night’s sleep, and ready to pre- 
pare her lessons for the day. When the 
hour for school arrived, she was found in 
her seat, and had recited several lessons 
before Harriet made her appearance. 

Harriet eomplained of feeling very 
tired, and although the berries were 
plenty, and she had been very happy 
while gathering them, she could not look 
back with true pleasure to the manner in 
which she had spent her afternoon, par- 
ticularly when she looked at Emma’s 
happy face, and saw how pleased she felt 
that she had been the means of imparting 
happiness to asuffering girl. She resolv- 
ed to follow her example another time, 
instead of gratifying herself, wholly re- 
gardless of the happiness of others. 

Worcester, Oct. 3d, 1843. Maria. 





NEWS FROM CHINA, 

Letter from Rev. J. Wilson, English Missionary 
in China, dated Allahabad, May 9, 1843. 
Heatnen Boy. 

We had the sacrament of the Lord’s 
supper administered last evening, at which 
time two persons were received to the 
communion on profession of their faith. 
One of them is a young man now in the 
printing office. He was brought up in 
the mission orphan school at Chunar. 
He has been with us now more than three 
years. The other, Dharmu by name, is 


the “first fruits” of our own orphan 
boys’ school. He is about twelve or 
thirteen years old. His past history has 
had in it a few things of some interest to 
us. Perhaps you can participate in that 
interest. He belonged to a little group 
of villagers who were starved out in the 
famine of 1838, and came to Allahabad 
in a state of great destitution. His fa- 
ther and several other members of his 
family died of famine. He loitered about 
for some time, depending on us for some- 
thing to eat. Weat that time kept three 
er four goats for the sake of their milk 
for our children, and it was necessary to 
have some boy to look r them. We 
gave this poor lad a cman to look 
after them. After a short time we want- 
ed a boy to help in the kitchen, and as 
he seemed an amiable little fellow, and 
was entirely dependent on us, we gave 
him the employment. He tried to do 
well, but was awkward, and broke things 
with an unfortunate frequency, and did 
not succeed to our satisfaction at all. 
As he showed a desire to learn to read, 
and was entirely at the control of the 
mission, without any caste or any draw- 
back of that kind, he was put into the 
boys’ boarding school. Since that time, 
he has been a very diligent student, and 
very well conducted boy, and has made 
better progress than any other boy in the 
school. Some eight or ten months ago, 
before he professed himself a candidate 
for baptism, he gave to a young native in 
the mission an account of the steps, or 
‘* promotions,”’ as he called them, by which 
he had been advanced to his present po- 
sition. He told him that he was a * poor, 
helpless boy ; had nothing to eat, nothing 
to wear, and we had promoted him to the 
charge of the goats; afterwards we had 
promoted him toa place in the kitchen, but 
he was very ignorant, and broke more 
things than his labors were worth; when 
we saw that, we promotcd him tothe school; 
that since his third promotion he had 
learned to read the Bible and know a lit- 
tle about that blessed book ; since that he 
has prayed for blessings on us every 
day.” 
Cuinese Superstitions. 


You would be astonished if you were 
here on new years’ day, and saw how 
much powder is spent in crackers and 
fire-works. For three whole Ways this 
year, (and nights too,) there was one in- 
cessant round of firing off crackers. I 
was wakened several times each night by 
the noise they made, while in the day- 
time the air was actually full of the smoke 
of gunpowder. You co see it and 
smell it every where. BivePy little boy in 
the streets was firing off crackers,—the 
streets were covered with the red paper 
in which they had been wrapped up. I 
have been told, that in Canton more than 
a hundred bushels of these cracker cov- 
ers have been gathered in a single morn- 
ing at new years, (the Chinese use it for 
manure.) Crackers were fired in every 
room in the houses, and on every hoat on 
the waters, so that at last ] became quite 
tired of the smell, and almost deafened 
by the noise produced. You will wonder 
why they use so much powder in this 
way, but the reason is on account of the 
evil spirits. They say the air is full of 
evil spirits, and that the firing of crack- 
ers pleases some and frightens others and 
thus keeps them from hurting them! If 
they had the Bible, and could understand 
it, they would not think that the evil 
spirits could be frightened away by such 
means as these. 

Another custom consists in the use of 
‘lucky paper.” For several weeks be- 
fore new year, all the shops have piles of 
red paper, of a square form, about one 
half longer than it is broad, laid on the 
counter for sale. This paper is covered 
over with little bits of gilding, and is cut 
and marked in various ways with a knife. 
They keep it for sale of all sizes, and the 
people come and buy large quantities to 
put up over the doors and windows of the 
houses, and in the temples and gardens. 








They commonly put five pieces over each 
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door, and often as many over each win- 
dow. They hang up pieces of it around 
the family idols. ‘The farmers put a 
piece of it on every tree in the gardens ; 
and indeed you cannot go anywhere with- 
out seeing it waving in the wind. They 
let it hang where they first put it, till it is 
blown away by the wind, or accidentally 
torn off. But the greatest quantity seems 
to be used in the boats. I have seen 
more than a hundred pieces on the stern 
(or hinder part) of a single boat, so that 
the vessel looked quite red; and it stays 
there till the wind or water takes it off. 
It is now three weeks since they put it 
on, and still some of the boats have a 
great deal of it left. This is done to se- 
cure good luck, just in the same way that 
some people in the United States nail up 
horse-shoes about the house or stable to 
keep the witches off. I hope none of you 
will ever do so foolish and wicked a thing 
as that, for it is quite as wicked and fool- 
ish to do so, as for the Chinese to use 
this lucky paper. 








DESCRIPTIVE. 




















A SQUARE IN MOSCOW, 
‘Pray, children, can you tell me in 
what great empire Moscow is situated ?” 
said Mr. Moreton to his little boys and 
girls. 

‘Russia, pa!’ replied half a dozen 
voices at once; for all the little Moreton’s 
were intelligent, which is more than can 
be said of every boy and girl in the 
world. : 


| when the powerful and warlike Charles 
of Sweden invaded his country he defeat- 
‘ed him in the battle of Pultowa, in which 
the Swedes lost 9,000 killed, and 14,000 
prisoners. Peter died in the year 1725, 
after a reign of 36 years. 

The Russians did bravely in their wars 
against Napoleon, and perhaps it was 
owing to their promptitude in burning 
Moscow, the ancient capital and residence 
of their prince, that the bold king-maker 
fell. You know, perhaps, that Napoleon 
invaded Russia with a vast army, and 
pushed his way as far as Moscow, intend- 
ing to winter his army in its houses and 
feed them on the provisions stored within 
its walls. To his utter discomfiture, how- 
ever, the inhabitants set fire to its palaces 
with their own hands; and the proud Na- 
poleon was forced to retreat, with the 
almost total loss of his army, to France. 
Moscow has since risen from its ruins, 
and now numbers over 250,000 people. 

The inhabitants of Russia are poor, 
hard used and ignorant. Though their 
princes have a great name and exert a 
great influence in the Councils of Europe, 
the people are poorly cared for. It may 
be hoped, however, that as knowledge 
spreads they will enjoy more liberty and 
more happiness.—S. S. Messenger. 














MORALITY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE TWO VOICES. 


Fanny Gilbert was a little girl eight 
years old. She was living with an aunt, 
her mother having died when she was an 
infant. Now Fanny was neither much 
better nor much worse than other little 
girls of her age, though her aunt had so 
often told her, that ‘*she was the worst 
behaved child that ever lived,” that she 
was almost of the same opinion herself, 
and began to fear she never should be a 
good child, and please her aunt, and be 
caressed by strangers, and loved by ever 
body, as some other little girls wer 
But if Fanny had many faults, she often 
felt sorry for them, and wished to become 
better; and she knew she had a Heave 
ly Father who wanted her to be good} 
and she sometimes prayed to him, and 
asked him to love her and help her to do 
right; but when she ran away again to 
play, she too often forgot her good reso- 
lutions and got angry, and spoke cross 
words, and did many other wrong things. 
A very prominent fault of Fanny’s was 
carelessness, and her aunt who had no 





** Well, here is an engraving of one of children of her own, and was very pre- 


the public squares of Moscow, and will 
give you some idea of its magnificence 
and appearance.” 

‘* Please pa, tell us a little about Rus- 
sia?” said the smallest of the boys, who 
was always as ready to get a new idea as 
a mouse is to nibble a piece of cheese. 

“Tf you will promise to listen, I will 
tell you a few facts which you must store 
away in your minds just as your mother 
packs away her clothes in the drawers.” 

“Yes, father, we will put all your 
facts into a corner of the brain, where we 
shall be able to find them again whenever 
we want them.” 

Russia, though now a very great pow- 
er, has not been so but a short time. 
Her early history is very obscure, on ac- 
count of the universal barbarism which 
existed among her people. Peter the 
Great first brought his country into: no- 
tice. He was aremarkable man. Find- 
ing his people very ignorant, he went to 
Holland in disguise and there wrought as 
a journeyman shipwright by day, and at- 
tending lectures on various branches of 
philosophy at night. Peter afterwards 
went to England in a similar capacity. 
This may appear strange conduct ina 
prince, but it was just what was wanted 
in him at that juncture. It enabled him 
to return to Russia and to superintend 
those improvements so much needed by 
people with his own eyes. The conse- 
quence was, Russia began to gain power 
and reputation. 

Peter was also a successful warrior, for 


cise and orderly, was so displeased when 
| Fanny left her books and aprons on the 
chairs, or scattered around the floor, that 
| She reproved her often very sharply, and 
then Fanny would weep, and feel sure she 
lshould never do so again. One day 
Fanny went to the china-closet to get a 
little duck which stood on the upper shelf, 
and in reaching after it, she accidentally 
| upset a nice china plate, and it came tum- 
| bling down to the floor, breaking ‘into five 
pieces on the carpet. Had an earth- 
quake shattered the house itself into frag- 
ments poor Fanny would not have been 
more overwhelmed. ‘ What can I do? 
what can I do?”’ exclaimed she in perfect 
agony, as she thought of her aunt’s dis- 
pleasure. As she stood wringing her 
hands a voice seemed to whisper to her, 
“Go this moment, Fanny, and tell your 
aunt what you have done;” but Fanny 
dared not do so, and as she stood trem- 
bling, another voice seemed to whisper to 
her, ‘* Hide the pieces, Fanny, and no- 
body will ever know what has become of 
it; if it is missed, you will never be mis- 
trusted; hide it quick.” 

Fanny hesitated, she dared not obey 
the first voice, and she was not quite sat- 
isfied with the course pointed out by the 
second; but as she stood doubting, the 
clock struck, and she said, ‘* Well, I have 
no time to tell Aunt Rhoda now, I must 
go to school ;” and she mournfully gath- 
ered the fragments up in her apron, and 
started. She remembered a hole in the 
back-yard fence, where she resolved to 





















lay them, and if she wished, she could get 
them again when she came home. Sor- 
rowfully did she walk to school that day, 
and often as she bent over her book that 
afternoon did she think: ‘ Must I tell 
Aunt Rhoda I broke that plate ?” 

It often happens to children and grown 
people too, that some question of what 
they ought, or ought not to do will keep 
constantly coming up in their mind, so 
that they cannot forget it, even if they 
are surrounded by gay company, &nd 
talking about other things. I wish every 
child and grown person too, could feel 
how important itis to decide rightly in 
such cases. One such decision does much 
toward forming thescharacter for good or 
evil; that character which is to last as 
long as we live on earth, and long, long 
after we have died and gone to another 
world. Now Fanny did as presons are 
too apt to do, she procrastinated, that is, 
she did not say, ‘It is right to tell of my 
fault, and I will tell;” neither did she 
say, ‘It is right to conceal it, and I will 
conceal it.’? No, but she said, ‘I can 
tell better by and by what is best, I will 
see when I get home, that will be time 
enough to determine.” Poor Fanny! 
she did not feel at all happy that after- 
noon, and she had a poor lesson, and lost 
her place at the head of her class, and 
worse than all, just as she went out of the 
school-house, her new calico apron caught 
on a nail and was very badly torn. Fan- 
ny sobbed and cried bitterly, and thought 
there never was sucha miserable being 
in the whole wide world as she; but be- 
fore she reached home the sun shone so 
pleasantly, the birds sang so merrily, the 
trees looked so green, and the flowers so 
bright, that she forgot her troubles, dried 
her tears, and was as merry as a little 
bird among the branches, and she went 
right by the hole in the fence, without 
ever thinking of her broken plate. The 
kind hearted kitchen girl, Sally, met her 
ing mto the yard, and exclaimed, 
hy Fanny Gilbert, how you have torn 
r new apron! I guess Annt Rhoda 
will, scold well when she sees it—but 
sh, don’t ery so, and I’J] just take and 
d it before she sees it.” The elastic 
its of the child rose again, and she 
played and frolicked, jumped and sung 
till tea was ready. Here a sad reverse 
awaited Fanny, for as they sat eating, 
Aunt Rhoda said to her husband, ‘I be- 
lieve Sally told me a flat lie to-day.” 

‘How so?” replied he. 

“Why, I went to my china-closet this 
afternoon, and found oné’of the best tea 
plates missing; Sally washed them up 
after the party, and. suppose broke one; 
but she declared she knew nothing about 
it.. How could it have been broken in 
any other way t#I ‘have no doubt she 
told a downright falsehood, and I shall 
watch her pretty close in future. I'll 
keep no girl who is deceiving me in that 
way.” 

Had any one looked at Fanny, they 
would have seen the color come and go 
in her face, as her aunt spoke thus. 
Again she heard the two voices speaking 
in her ear, and the one said, * Fanny 
speak this minute, and say I broke the 
plate!’ what, are you not ashamed to 
have another suffer for your faults? speak 
up boldly, and tell the whole truth at 
once.” 

Fanny made a movement to speak, but 
as'she looked in the faces of her uncle 
and aunt, she thought they never were so 
stern before, and her heart trembled’so, 
that the words died on her lips, and she 
heard the other voice saying, ‘* Why need 
you say anything till you are asked? If 
they ask, you can the truth, but you 
would be a silly girl to bring all this 
trouble on yourself, when there is no 
need of it.’ And as she thus hesitated, 
the conversation changed to some other 
subject, and she thought she could not 
speak then if she wished. 

A sad and heavy heart had Fanny Gil- 
bert as she lay down in her little bed that 
night, and the two voices came and spoke 
louder than ever in her ear. The tone of 
the first was solemn and severe as it said, 


“You have been very wicked to day, 
Fanny. You ought to have told the truth, 
cost what it would. No good girl ever 
deceives, and your Fatherin heaven is an- 
gry with you, and your mother who ts in 
heaven too, if she looks down upon her 
litle Fanny is grieved for her. How 
could you be so mean and wicked?!” 

Fanny began to cry, and the voice kept 
talking in her ear, and it told her how 
kind Sally had been, to mend her torn 
apron, and how ungrateful she was to let 
ithe blame rest on her, of the broken 
plate. “Oh, thought she, why didn’t I go 
that very minute, and tell aunt Rhoda? 
I shouldn’t have suffered half so much as 
|T have now.” ‘Jt is always easicr to do 
right,” said the low voice. ‘ Butit’s too 
late now,” said the other voice, and it 
spoke softly and soothingly, ‘you must 
not be so troubled. You have not told a 
falsehood, nobody tells us their faults, and 
you are as good as other children, so go 
to sleep, and when the bright morning 
comes, you will have forgot all about it, 
oratany rate there will be time enough to 
tell of it then. There’s no need of think- 
ing about it any more.” 

Fanny turned over and shut up her 
eyes and tried to sleep, but she couldn’t. 
She opened her eyes again, and the stars 
were shining very bright away off in the 
blue sky, and she thought her mother’s 
eyes were gazing at her, and she knew 
God was seeing her, that God who made 
the sky and stars so beautiful and fair. 
“TI wonder if any little girls live up in 
those stars, for uncle says they are great 
worlds just like ours, and if they all have 
mothers, I don’t believe the little girls 
there ever do wrong, as I do.” She 
wept again, but the low voice spoke kind- 
ly and said, ‘*God loves the child who 
does wrong and is sorry for it; who re- 
pents and does right afterward. Will 
not you, Fanny, repent, and now do what 
is right?” “Yes, I will,” said she, 
springing up bastily, ‘I will do what is 
right. I will go do down and tell aunt 
Rhoda, I broke that plate, this minute ;” 
and she knelt down and said, ‘* Our Fa- 
ther who art in Heaven, help a poor, 
weak child to do what is right, for Jesus’ 
sake,” and her heart felt quiet and strong, 
and she stepped lightly down the stairs, 
but before she reached the bottom the 
second voice spoke so loud she stopped 
at once, ‘* What are you doing, Fanny ! 
How angry your uncle and aunt will be! 
what will they do to you! what will they 
think to see you coming down in your 
night-gown at this time in the night? 
Turn about and go back and creep sofily 
into bedagain. "lis well you have thought 
before it was too late.” 

Fanny was sorely distressed ; she fear- 
ed her aunt, and she feared her uncle 
still more, for he was a grave man and 
said very little to children ; but she heard 
again the earnest expostulating tones of 
the first voice asking, ‘‘ Ought you aot 
to fear God more than man? to be more 
afraid of doing wrong than of any thing 
else? It is always easier to do right.” 

Again Fanny said, “I will do right,” 
and she ran down stairs quickly for fear 
of being stopped, and burst open the par- 
lor door with the exclamation on her lips, 
“IT will do what is right.” Her uncle 
and aunt were surprised at her sudden en- 
trance, her cheeks were pale and her eyes 
full of tears, but on cheek, and eye, and 
forehéad shone that holy light—that ce- 
lestial ray which springs from the soul in 
which is kindled a high and lofty purpose. 
“Fanny,” gently asked her uncle, ‘* what 
is the matter? what do you want?” “J 
want to tell the truth—to be a good child. 
I broke that plate—Sally didn’t—I broke 
it, and I couldn’t sleep till I had told you 
of it.” 

“You broke it indeed! did you, you 
careless, good-for-nothing child!” ex- 
claimed her aunt, approaching her with an 
angry gesture, but her uncle caught her 
in his arms and pressed her to his bosom, 
exclaiming, ‘*Dear Fanny! God bless 
you, child! you have done right in tell- 
ing of it. He will bless you always if 








you thus listen to his teachings ;” and to 
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his wife he seriously repeated, ‘* There is | 
more joy in heaven over one sinner that | 
repenteth, than over ninety and nine just 
persons which need no repentance.” 
Fanny’s uncle was a man of deep feel- 
ing, under that grave and rather stern ex- 
terior. He knew well what it cost, to 
own a fault in view of punishment, and 
he knew too the value of an open, upright 
candor, which scorns deception, and 
wishes to do right for its own sake. Light 
and peaceful were little Fanny’s slumbers 
that night, for the voice spoke sweetly to 
her soul. “You have done right, little 
one—God is pleased, and your mother 
rejoices over her darling girl.” She 
thought the stars all smiled upon her as 
her eyes closed together, and the sweet 
sleep of childhood fell on their dewy lids. 
Have any little girl who reads the 
Youth’s Companion ever heard these two 
voices whispering in her ear? As you 
were tempted to te!l a lie or take what 
was not your own, did not something say, 
** Do it not,” and as you laid your head on 
your pillow at night, speaks there no 
voice of God, gently urging you to be a 
holy child. Listen to it—cherish it—and 
it shall ever go with you through life’s 
temptations, and life’s sorrow’s, and life’s 
joys, making glad sunshine all around 
you. *Tis the voice of Conscience, 
the voice of God in the soul; and that 
other voice, you will hear that too; it 
will tempt you to sin—it will endeavor to 
keep you from repentance, and if you 
listen to it, it will lead you away from 
God, from heaven, from good angels, 
from kind friends, and all that is bright 
and fair, and lovely ; but if you listen not 
it will cease to speak so often and so 
loud, und when you have gone to a better 
land, there shall be no temptation, no 
struggle, no conflict, but eternal and 
SWeet peace forever and evermore. M. N. 
Sept. 11, 1843. 
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MAKING SALT. 

Jane. How is salt made, mother? 

Mother. There are two kinds of salt, my 
dear. One is called Roek Salt. This is dug 
out of mines. 

J. Dug out of mines! Who would think that 
salt could be found under ground in the mines! 

M. The salt mines are a great curiosity. The 
people who are employed in them, many of them 
live under ground. 

J. Why, how could they live under ground ? 

M. They dig out large places under ground, 
by removing the salt, and there the people live. 
When these salt mines are lighted, they are very 
brilliant. The salt that is dug out of the mines 
is hard, and in the shape of crystals, always ir- 
regular angular forms. It has to be ground be. 
fore itcan be used. WhenI was a child, we 
had no other kind of salt; a salt mortar was a 
necessary piece of furniture in every house, and 
it was the business of some of the younger 
children to pound the salt. 

J. What is the other kind of salt, mother, and 
how is it made ? 

M. It is made from salt water. I passed by 
the villages of Syracuse and Salina, in the state 








of New York, a little while ago, where a great 
deal of salt is made. There are springs of salt 
water at this place, from which the water is 
taken, and sometimes boiled, till the water is all 
gone, and the salt is left. But a great deal of 
the salt is made by the heat of the sun. They 
make great vats, into which the water is col- 
lected, and by the heat of the sun, the water is 
evaporated, leaving only the salt. More than a 
hundred acres are covered with these vats at 
Syracuse. : 

J. I should not think they could get water 
enough from springs to fill so many. 

M. There is an abundant supply of the wa- 
ter. It is obtained, I believe, by boring into the 
ground; and the water is raised with pumps, 
which is sometimes worked by steam. But I 
have seen a spring which was obtained by bor- 
ing several hundred feet into the ground, and 
the water sprung up of itself and poured outa 
stream, without any pumping. N. 











LAMENT OF ROSE COTTAGE, 
On the departure of its two little mistresses for 
the city. 

Fare thee well, my little ones. Must ye too 
pass away with the green leaves and sunny blos- 
soms? Havel not seen your cheeks crimson, 
and your eyes flash with joy, at the gorgeous 
drapery of Autumn? Langer then yet awhile, 
for she has scarcely arrayed herself in her * coat 
of many colors.” How we shall miss your trip- 
ping feet, your graceful forms and merry voices. 
Linger awhile; the green lane through which 
you love to wander is not yet shorn of its 
beauty—but yesterday ye passed through with 
your hats garlanded with the wild flowers of au- 
tumn. Many a pleasant poontide ramble have I 
yet in store for you, ere the cold winds shall 
chill those little limbs; and if perchance a 
shower of falling leaves or ripering nuts should 
descend upon your path, a merry shout would 
be their only greeting. 

But ah! I see that preparations are already 
making for your departure. There is an unu- 
sual stir in the old mansion, and my entreaties 
are useless, Well—well—go if ye must ; but 
in the kind embrace of grandparents, aunts, and 
cousins, furget not your old friends. A happy 
Thanksgiving, and Christmas to you. Sure 1 
am that you will return with increased delight, 
when the Frost King shall have lost his power. 

Then the snow from the hill side shall have 
melted away, and your own mountain myrtle 
will meekly lift its blue eye to welcome you; 
and again shall you twine with it the early 
white blossoms in the first nosegay of Spring. 
Again the trees clothed with new beauty, shall 
wave their graceful branches over you, and the 
mossy carpet beneath, invite your tiny feet to 
their accustomed gambols. The birds shall 
sing you to sleep at night, and awake you again 
in the morning, with their sweetest notes. 

But alas! in this world of change we may 
NEVER meet again. ‘Too soon have we forgot- 
ten the mournful tidings that reached us after 
your last farewell, of a sunny head that lay pi 
Jowed with closed eyes upon its mother’s br 
while sad faces were bending over it, as deal 
seemed setting his seal on each cherub feature ; 
but God was merciful and raised the droopi 
flower. So, my dear ones, fold your han 
prayer, and beg Him to make you like those 
whose “angels do alway behold the face of the 
Father.” Then shall you pass where flowers 
never fade, where skies are never o’ercast, where 
songs shall never cease, where is one elernal 
Spring. But ye who watch over these little 
ones remember us—and if their ving forms we 
are no more to see, find them a grave in their 
own leafy home. Leave them not in the noisy 
heartless city. Bring them back, that the old 
elms where they loved to play, may again wave 
over them, and the bright sun wake into life 
fresh flowers upon their graves. 8. 








VARIETY. 








The Rival Roses, 


In the centre of a beautiful garden, filled with 
every variety of flowers, flourjsj,ed a rose tree, 
1t towered proudly above its more humble com- 
panions. It was covered with buds, but one blos- 
som had come to maturity, of the richest crim- 
son. Surrounded by the green leaves, it looked 
really splended; and so it seemed to think ; hold- 
ing itself aloof from its neighbors, it scarcely 
deigned to notice them. Close by this queen of 
the garden there grew another rose tree, the fra- 
gile branches scarce supporting the weight of a 
single blossom. It was just opening, and its pure 
white petals contrasted sweetly with the green 
leaves. But the poor rose was not allowed to 
bloom in peace. Its splendid neighbor could 
not conceal the envy it felt at the purity and 
sweetness of its companion, and upbraided and 
spurned it for the very beauties that caused its 
envy. 
“What aileth thee, nefbbor 2” said the red 
rose to her humble companiou, one delightful 
afternoon ; “methinks thy cheek is paler than us- 
ual, thy form seems very drooping. Canst not 
support the weight of one poor blossom, but must 
hang thy head as if ashamed to look at thy com- 
panions. Straighten thyself ; or are thy branch- 
es so weak that they would cast thee to the 
ground? Wilt thou not answer me? [ can 
tell thee, proud one, beautiful as thou thinkest 
thiself, thou will be passed idly by while the 
songsters of the air will bend before me.” 

Even while she spoke, a humming bird, whose 














plumage glittered in the sunlight like burnished 
gold, fluttered o’er the proud beauty for a mo- 
ment, then bent to kiss the blossom, and as it 
soared away, the rose lifted its crimson head and 
gazed even more proudly than ever upon its less 
favored companion. But its pride was of short 
duration. A gentleman entered the garden, a 
lovely girl was leaning upon his arm ; they were 
admiring the different flowers, and soon ap- 
proached the rose tree ; they did not stop to re- 
mark its beauties, but passed or. But it was 
not so with the white rose; the gentleman 
stopped and plucked it. “It is an emblem of 
thyself, dear Kate, all purity and sweetness.” 
He placed the opening bud amid the raven curls 
of his faircompanion. They turned to leave the 
garden, his arm rudely brushed the red rose, and 
it fell to the ground, to be trampled on by every 
passer by ;‘while the white rose bloomed on the 
brow of the lovely “ Kate.” 

Thus pride always has a fall from which it 
never recovers ; while humility and retiring in- 
nocence are ever exalted. 

Rane aa 


A Western Cradle. 


A Mississippian writing to his friend in Charles- 
ton, gives the following description of a cradle 
which he has constructed for his infant :—*The 
body or frame of the cradle is manufactured out 
of what we call the Snapping Turtle, that 
weighed 135 pounds, caught by myself out of 
my own waters. The railing is constructed 
of the horns of bucks, killed with my own rifle, 
by my hands. The rockers are made from a 
walnut tree that grew on my sister’s plantation 
adjoining me. Thespring mattrass or lining is 
stuffed with wool from my own sheep. The 
loose mattrass is also filled with domestic wool, 
manufactured and lined by own wife. The 
pillows are filled with feathers from our own 
wild geese; they have also been manufactured 
by my own wife, with her own hands. Accom- 
panying the cradle is a whistle, which was made 
by a friend residing with me, out of the tusk of 
an alligator, slain by my own hand, as well as 
a fan, made also by the same friend out of the 
tail ofa wild turkey killed by me; accompany- 
ing the whole is the hide of a panther, dressed 
after the fashion of the chamois, the animal 
having been slain with my own hands, and with 
my own trusty rifle. This is for the stranger to 
loll and rol] upon when tired of his cradle.” The 
letter from which we make this extract is pub- 
lished in the Charleston Courier. 
a 
The Fourth King. 


At a missionary meeting on the island of 
Raratonga, one of the Hervey group, in the Pa- 
ic ocean, an old man, a candidate for Church 
lowship, said, “I have lived during the reign 
f four kings; in the first we were continually 
at war, and a fearful season it was, watching 
and hiding with fear were all our engagements. 
During the reign of the second we were over 
taken with a severe famine, and all expected to 
perish; then we eat rats and grass, and this 
wood and that wood. During the third we were 
conquered, and became the peck and prey of 
the two other settlements of the island; then if 
a man went to fish he rarely ever returned, or if 
a woman went any distance to fetch food, she 
was rarely ever seen again. But during the 
reign of this third king we were visited by an- 
other King, a good King, powerful King, and 
a King of love, Jesus the Lord from heaven. He 
has gained the victory, he has conquered our 
hearts; therefore we now have peace and plenty 
in this world, and hope soon to dwell with him 
in heaven.— Dayspring. 


The Talking Paper. 

An incident was once related to us by a gen- 
tleman who had visited the missionary stations 
among the Cherokees, where he learned the fact. 

Two Cherokees were employed by a merchant 
to convey a keg of Brandy to another merchant 
in the interior ;—a kind of service which the In- 
dians frequently performed. With the brandy 
he put into their hands a bill on which was writ- 
ten the quantity of liquor there was in the keg. 
* Now if you steal any of this brandy,” said he, 
“this paper will tell of it.” 

With the keg and the paper they started on 
their journey. But the brandy was too strong 
a temptation for them to resist. When they 
stopped for the night, they mutually resolved to 
have a taste of it. “ But the paper would tell of 
it.” “No, they would hide it under a stone, 
while they drank, that it could not see them.” 
Having done so, they indulged themselves 
freely with the intoxicating drink, till they fell 
into a drunken sleep. 

Awaking the next morning, they took out the 
imprisoned paper which they had hid under a 
stone—the dreaded truth teller—finished their 
journey, and delivered up the keg of brandy with 
the paper, to the merchant to whom it was sent. 

“This paper tells me,” said he to the Indians, 
with a stern countenance, as he compared the 
paper with the quantity of liquor—* This paper 
tells me you have stolen some of this brandy !” 
The Indians looked at one another with confu- 





sion and astonishment. “How could the paper 


know we stole it; it did not see us do it?” 
“No,” said the other, “but it heard us talk 
about it.” 
—_—@~—— 
Vanity. 

Betsey was a very pretty child, and her fond 
mother was not a little proud of her. When 
she became able to walk alone she was very 
much admired wherever she went. Some peo- 
ple, who did not think of the effect of what they 
said, would often make such remarks as these 
before the’ child, “ What pretty eyes she has! 
| what lovely cheeks, just like a rose!” and “What 
‘pretty hair! She is the flower of the family !” 
Mrs. Green was so fond a mother, and Betsey 
{was so great a favorite, that she was pleased 
with these remarks, instead of opposing them. 

Now it was very foolish in these people thus 
to speak before Betsey, and she soon showed 
how early the seeds of pride and vanity spring 
up in the human heart. Poor child! when not 
four years old, she would stand tiptoe to see 
herself in the glass, and cry for a fine riband, 
and feel pateveedl of her homely clothes, and ask 
for a fine dress. Let those who flatter the pride 
of children remember that they are poisoning the 
youthful mind, and will hereafter mourn over 
their folly.—Youth’s Penny Gazette. 

——~—__ — 
The Worth of a Button. 


Sir Walter Scott told a friend that there was 
a boy in his class at school, who always stood at 
the top, nor could the utmost efforts of young 
Scott displace him. At length he observed, 
when a question was asked this boy, he always 
fumbled with his fingers at a particular button 
on the lower part of his waistcoat: and the re- 
moval of this was, therefore, determined. The 
plot was executed, and succeeded too well. 
When the boy was again questioned, his fingers 
sought again for the button, but it could not be 
found. In his distress he looked down for it, 
but it was not to be seen. He stood confound- 
ed, and Scott took possession of his place, which 
he never recovered. The wrong thus done was, 
however attended, as it always must be, with 
pain. “ Often,” said Scott, “in after life the 
sight of him smote me.” Heartily did he wish 
that this unkind act had never been done. 

——~>—_—- 
Gratitude. 


The hand of the generous man is like the 
clouds of heaven, which drop upon the earth 
fruits, herbage and flowers; but the heart of the 
ungrateful is like a desert of sand, which swal- 
loweth with greediness the showers that fall, 
burieth them in its bosom, and produceth 
nothing. 











POETRY. 








GOING TO CHURCH. 


Whither are these people walking ? 
Dear mamma, I want te know. 
Some are with each other talking, 
Some alone and silent go! 
Through the wood and down the hiil, 
Many more are coming still. 
Hark, my love the bells are ringing, 
*Tis to church the people turn; 
Soon sweet psalms they will be singing, 
Soon of Jesus’ Jove they’!] learn. 
Each with Bible in his hand, 
Goes to pray at God’s command. 
When to God we join in praying, 
I, my child, will pray for thee. 
O how kind was Christ in saying,— 
“ Little children come to me.” 
Will you come and be his own, 
Give your heart to him alone. 


Mary Lunpie Duncan. 
—————~»— 


THE GREEN PASTURES, 


I walked in a field of fresh clover this morn, 
Where lambs played so merrily under the trees, 

Or rubbed their soft coats on a naked old thorn, 
Or nibbled the clover, or rested at ease. 


And under the hedge ran a clear water-brook, 
To drink from when thirsty, or weary with play ; 
And so gay did the daisies and buttercups look, 
™ I thought little lambs must be happy all 
ay. 
And, when I remember the beautiful psalm, 
That tells about Christ and his pastures so 


green ; ’ 
I know he is willing to make me his lamb; 
And happier far than the lambs I have seen. 


If I drink of the waters, so peaceful and still, 
That flow in his field, I forever shall live ; 

If I love him, and seek his commands to fulfil, 
A place in his sheep-fold to me he will give. 
The i are at peace in the fields when they 

play 
The long summer’s day in contentment they 
spend ; 
But happier I,—if in God’s holy way 
I try to walk always, with Christ for my friend. 
Ib 








